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Ordenes IAv. Kristoffer Nyrop. Kobenhavn. Det Schubothe- 
ske Forlag, 1901. Pp. 239. 

In ten chapters Professor Nyrop gives a popular presentation of 
the main phenomena of semasiology. While intended primarily as 
a popular treatise it offers abundant new material and new points 
of view, so that even the specialist will find ample food for thought 
in this delightfully entertaining book. The main problems of the 
science are discussed and illustrated by numerous well-chosen 
examples taken largely from Danish and French, but also from 
German, English, Swedish, Spanish and other languages. The first 
fifty-six pages, or nearly one-fourth of the book, are devoted to 
various forms of euphemism, — synecdoche, litotes, antiphrasis, 
aposiopesis, the use of loan-words, euphemism in the use of words 
for oaths, the devil, death, insanity, bodily illness, crimes, vices, 
theft, deception, falsehood, drunkenness, the process of digestion, 
parts of the body and of one's dress, etc., etc., and finally the 
opposite process, cacophemism, a use of words that is due to a super- 
stitious fear that beautiful names or designations will bring 
misfortune by arousing the jealousy of the gods. Thus the Calif 
Matavakhil, it is told, called his wife Kahibat (the black) just 
because of her great beauty. It is even to-day a wide-spread super- 
stition that praising an object too much will bring ill-luck; the 
Slovenes, e. g., upon seeing a new-born child, call out : ti gerdoba 
(thou frightful one), and in Silesia a beautiful child is called 
Sehweinhund or Schweinbraten. In Corsica to say to a child ehe tu 
sia maladetto is supposed to bring it good fortune. The author sees 
a relic of this custom in many of our terms of endearment, which 
are in themselves terms of reproach or reproof, as JJtyshe, Trold, 
vilain, petit monstre, rogue, etc. In the second chapter the author 
discusses a class of intermediate words, voces mediae, words that 
have a neutral meaning of such a nature, that possibilities are pres- 
ent for development in opposite directions. " In order to understand 
this condition it should be borne in mind, that the meaning of words 
is not stable, but is conditioned in the majority of cases by the con- 
text, every new sentence combination may give a new shade of 

meaning to a word There are moreover in our speech a host 

of ' silent implications ' (stiltiende underforstaelser), implied mean- 
ings; one omits quite commonly characterizing adjectives or 
adverbs because they are felt to be superfluous, cf. Dan. han har 
Manerer = he has (bad) manners, and han har ingen Manerer = 
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he has no (good) manners. When in Holberg's Melampe 3, Scene 
5, Oldfux says.: Polidorus har udvwlget ham til den Forret- 
ning, saasom han har Tanker om ham JErlighed (Polidorus has 
selected him for that business as he has a good opinion of his 
honesty), gode, good, is implied with Tanker as indicated by the 
context. Similarly bonnes is implied with qualites in the well-known 
French proverb : nous avons tous les difauts de nos qualit&s. Ordi- 
narily it is such qualifiers as good or bad, lucky or unlucky, favorable 
or unfavorable that are implied. In San er ikke fodt (He is not 
born), the title of one of H. C. Anderson's comedies, it is cedelt, 'of 
a noble family,' that is the implied qualifier. Thus ellipsis playtf 
a very important rdle in Semantic change. Many words which 
designate fame, ill-repute, praise, blame, have originally had merely 
an intermediate or neutral meaning. The author observes that such 
neutral words especially often develop in an unfavorable direction, 
but he does not subscribe to the explanation which attributes such 
deterioration in meaning to pessimism. 1 Such deterioration in 
meaning, it is suggested, has its origin rather in a certain linguistic 
delicacy : if something is good, then we call it by its proper name ; 
if it is bad, we avoid designating it as such and permit the meaning 
to be guessed. In this optimistic view Nyrop agrees in the main 
with Breal, though with some reservations in that he admits that 
there are a few cases that cannot thus be explained (cf. also Wundt, 
Volkerpsychologie II, 446-449). On pages 69-76 are discussed 
antitheses and their common basic meanings, — words for fortune 
and misfortune, advantage and disadvantage, gain and loss, joy and 
sorrow, friend and enemy. "Joy and sorrow may meet in the 
neutral 'strong emotion,' .... An expression like Umoigner son 
ressentiment meant in the 17th century to show one's joy as well as 
to show one's sorrow, — how the word ressentiment was to be under- 
stood, depended wholly on the circumstances; in present speech the 
meanings sorrow, resentment have prevailed, as with the Spanish 
sentimiento." In Chapters 3 and 4, pp. 78-113 are discussed cer- 
tain phases of specialization and generalization including trans- 
ference. The author's method has necessarily here and in the 

'As early as 1863 Beinhold Bechstein noted this tendency in a large body 
of German words in an article entitled ' Ein pessimistischer Zug in der Ent- 
wickelung der Wortbedeutungen,' Germania 3. 80 ff., where some forty words 
are discussed, including : Pfaffe, Kneekt, Dieme, Wieht, Kerl, elend, feig, Gift, 
gleissen, List, Pobel, verwchl, Schuld, Wahn, Wueher, schlechi, Minne, Liebe, 
Wollutt, etc, etc. 
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following chapters : 5 Metaphors, 6 Catachresis. 7 Defective names 
and appellatives, lead to occasional repetition, something that could 
not easily be avoided where the aim was not logical classification 
but a popular presentation of general tendencies. It is clear that 
the author's examples of ' stiltiende underforstaelser,' p. 63, are also 
examples of a particular form of specialization, viz : specialization 
by the subtraction of modifying elements, as when Holberg uses 
fodt in the particular sense of mdelt fodt. And so in Chapters 
5, 6 and 7 are taken up problems, in part, that are, strictly 
speaking, forms of generalization, likewise Chapters 8, the in- 
fluence of sound harmony on the meaning, and 9, influence of 
form, although each of these phases or tendencies are sufficiently 
isolated to be treated separately. In Chapter 3, on specialization, 
is discussed specialization in various directions, illustrated e. g. by 
the Danish word Operation as used by a physician, a financier or a 
military officer. This process which Greenough and Kittredge, 
Words and their Ways in English Speech, N. Y., 1900, have so 
excellently named ' radiation ' is from one point of view a form of 
generalization. 1 After all, these processes belong to one and the 
same semasiological category. So also amelioration and deteriora- 
tion belong in one category. The author's second chapter, on 
neutral words, voces mediae, contains excellent illustrative material 
of these processes. The scope of generalization and specialization 
is well nigh endless and the processes are constantly going on. 
There are always new things, new activities calling for names, new 
ideas to be stamped with language symbols. Sometimes new names 
are created, but more often old words are made to serve new uses, 
and so we have again generalization or specialization as the case 
may be. On specialization in various directions or radiation I will 
cite the author, page 88 : " We see thus, how our common stock of 
words is variously colored. We all speak the same language, 
employ essentially the same words, but give to the words, never- 
theless, more or less divergent meanings, according to circumstances. 
Within the common speech are necessarily developed separate 
speech-classes, each belonging to a separate class of individuals that 
are bound together by common interests, common occupation or 
residence in one locality. Such class-speeches may be quite different 

1 Cf. Paul's well known distinction of ' usual ' and ' occasional ' meanings. 
On the whole subject of radiation, individual specialization, transference of 
things spatially, temporally or causally see Paul's Principles of Language 
(1889) pp. 65-91. 
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in extent and kind. One class may, e. g., embrace the inhabitants 
of a single section of the country ; it may embrace the population 
of a whole city as opposed to that of the surrounding country ; it 
may embrace a single stratum or class of the population or a single 
profession or occupation, .... and within each of these classes and 

professions may again be found many subdivisions And so 

general terms are specialized in various directions ; their meaning 
depends both on the speaker's social station and on the circumstances 
and conditions present." 1 Interesting examples of generalization 
are offered by the word ' Latin ' and derivatives in the different 
languages. In Spanish latinado means a teacher of foreign 
languages, an interpreter. Since Latin was formerly the key to 
all knowledge, the word was also used as synonymous with knowl- 
edge and frequently in the sense of ability, dexterity, cunning. So 
in Spanish still sabe mucho Latin means to be shrewd. In French 
Ure au bout de son latin means to be at a loss what to do, be at one's 
wit's end, as in German da ist mem Latein zu Ende, which becomes 
catachresis in the expression : Im Qriechischen ist mein Latein zu 
Ende. Latin was the language of the learned ; to the laity it was 
inaccessible, and was therefore used as an expression for something 
unintelligible; with the same meaning grcesk (Greek) was later 
used in Denmark, which has now been replaced by hebraisk 
(Hebrew), as det er hebraisk for mig, and in French e'est de Vhebreu 
pour moi. Cf. our American it is all Greek to me (and more 
recently it is all Chinese to me, and the college student's use of 
' Dutch ' in the same way). The author cites the similar use of 
allemand in French which is significant historically. Catachresis, 
or the use of a word in a meaning that stands in logical contradic- 
tion to the usual one, or the grouping of two or more expressions 
that are contradictory in their ordinary meaning forms the subject 
of chapter 8. Particularly interesting is this phenomenon as 

•It is especially this phase of the study to which Erdmarm devotes the 
greater part of his book, Die Bedeutung des Worles. Leipzig, 1900. See there 
pp. 1-77. Of particular interest in his 5th chapter, Nebensinn und Gefiihls- 
werth der Worte — Obertone — pp. 78-133. Erdmarm distinguishes three 
elements in words : 1, den begrifflichen Inhalt von groszerer oder geringerer 
Bestimmtheit ; 2, den Nebensinn ; 3, den Gefuhlswerth (oder Stimmungshalt), 
adding: Und ich verstehe unter dem Nebensinn alle die Begleit- und 
Nebenvorstellungen, die ein Wort gewohnheitsmaszig und unwillkurlich in 
uns auflost, unter dem Gefuhlswerth oder Stimmungshalt alle reactiven 
Gefuhle und Stimmungen die es erzeugt (p. 82). 
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observed in numerals and color words (p. 153 ff.) and in ordinary 
turns of expression (Ger. ins Fiitistehen lachen, Dan. at le i Slcagget, 
Ital. ridere sotto i baffi, of which the dictionaries expressly state 
anche di donne. Cf. also Spanish mentir por rnitad de la barba.) In 
the impossible : Sie gab einem todten Kriablein das Leben, she gave 
birth to a still-born child, the catachresis is due to a thoughtless 
use of the expression das Leben geben. But it would require more 
space than I can take to follow out the many interesting lines of 
thought. Enough has been given to show the character of the book 
and the method of treatment. The last four chapters deal with the 
relation of form to meaning, — sound-harmony as an element in 
style and meaning — change the influence of the form of words, folk- 
etymology, etc., etc. It was the error of early etymologists to derive 
words that had no etymological connection from one another, 
because of accidental similarities of form, an error that perhaps 
reached its climax with Rudbeck's Atlantica according to which 
Plato's Atlantis was the Northmen's Midgard, Atland was the 
department of Oland in Sweden, Ponthos was the bay of Bothnay, 
etc. The last chapter, 10, forms a valuable contribution to the 
author's Navnets Magt, Kobenhavn, 1887. It is shown how in 
numerous cases the function of a patron saint has been fixed in the 
course of time, not with reference to his life or work, but exclusively 
with regard to his name. Thus Saint Expeditus, Lat. Sanctus 
Expeditus. All that is known of this saint is that he once suffered 
martyrdom in Armenia, possibly under Diocletian. Of miracles 
performed by him nothing is recorded. When, however, Saint 
ExpSdit is worshipped in France as le patron des causes presse&s it is 
due entirely to the name, in accordance with the belief that Divinity 
bestows upon sainted men and women powers and characteristics 
that harmonize with their name. So among Catholics in Germany 
Heiliger Expeditus is ' Besonderer Patron um gliickliche und fertige 
Ausrichtung aller Geschafte Amts- Standes- Haus- Verrichtungen 
und Reisen' according to an inscription on an Austrian image of 
the saint. Saint Corneille (Pope Cornelius) has become the pro- 
tecting patron of the peasantry, because he is supposed to extend 
his protection especially over les bites a come, etc., etc. 

The author expects to treat more fully elsewhere some of the 
subjects dealt with in this volume merely in outline, especially 
chapters 2 and 6. Popularizations of the right kind may be pro- 
ductive of much good and cannot be too highly commended. I 
know of no work on the subject written in recent years that better 
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combines charm of treatment with scholarly insight into semasio- 
logical processes. Nyrop's book, furthermore, contains a mass of 
new material, which makes it a highly important contribution to 
the study of this youngest of the sciences — Semasiology. 

George T. Flom. 

University of Iowa. 



A Dictionary of the English and Dano-Norwegian Languages 
by John Brynildsen. Danisms supervised by Johannes 
Magnussen. English Pronunciation by Otto Jespersen. 
Part 1 (A-M). Pp. 727. Part 2 (N-Pouncet-box). Pp. 
176. Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1902. 

Danish and Norwegian Students of English and English writers 
of Danish have for many years felt the need of a new English- 
Danish dictionary. The standard work, S. Rosing's, which in its 
day was very excellent, has become obsolete, as no changes have 
been made in it since the appearance of the sixth edition in 1887. 
This is due not to lack of enterprise on the part of the publishers, 
for the new work comes from the same house, but because of an 
unfortunate provision by the editor that no changes should be 
made in the book after his death except those indicated in his 
papers. While Larsen's Danish-English dictionary has been 
steadily improved and extended, the corresponding work of Rosing 
has remained at a standstill. It can thus be seen that a new book 
was not merely desirable, it was absolutely necessary. 

The first question that naturally suggests itself in connection with 
a review of the new work, the first volume and part of the second 
volume of which are before us, is its relation to the old one, both as 
to quantity and quality. Exact comparisons under the first head 
would be difficult to make, since the mechanical make-up of the 
two works is so very different, but some general idea of the superi- 
ority of the new book may be gained from the following. The 
letter a in B. extends to the middle of page 20, in B. to the latter 
part of page 65. The difference is even greater than these figures 
indicate, as in B. words from the same root are usually placed in 
the same paragraph, and as a result there are fewer incomplete lines. 
Volume I of B. contains 727 pages, almost 200 more than Rosing's 
5 



